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BOOK REVIEWS 



Selections jrom Ovid. Edited for the Use of Schools, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. By G. J. Laing, Assistant Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1905. 
This volume of Selections jrom Ovid belongs to the list of "Twentieth Century Text 
Books" now issuing under the editorship of Messrs. Wright, Perrin, and West, and it 
may be stated at once that its generally excellent character will help to justify the name 
of the series. The editing of selections from classical authors, so successful in the days 
of Lincoln 's Livy, promises of late to have some new vogue among us. One now hears 
of Episodes jrom the Gallic and Civil Wars; the story of Turnus was published less 
recently; and once more the college student has in the selections of Bechtel, or 
those of Burton, practical evidence that some portions of Livy are extant besides the 
stereotyped I, XXI, XXII. 

Ovid, of course, from necessity has always been published in selections by Ameri- 
can editors; and it is pleasing, by the way, to note that Dr. Laing has not made the 
absurd statement, made too often by American editors in general, about not having seen 
or consulted any other American edition of his author. His text of the Metamorphoses 
is based upon that of Magnus, and the further selections are based upon Riese 's text, 
with some variations quietly introduced in both cases. The selections from the Meta- 
morphoses — apparently, from the table of contents, twenty-nine in number, until one 
notes the arrangement of the "Song of Orpheus" — are happily made, and there has 
been an evident regard for the student's reading in Caesar, Vergil, and Homer. The 
further selections are "Briseis to Achilles" {Her. Ill); "Carmentis and Evander" 
{Fast., I, 461-586); "How the Fabii Fought for Rome" (Fast., II, 193-242 — a selection 
misnumbered by some chance in the text, as if it were an independent whole); "Minerva" 
(Fast., Ill, 809-48); "Ovid in Exile" (Trist., Ill, 2); "To a Faithful Friend" (Trist., 
Ill, s); "To His Daughter Perilla" (Trist., Ill, 7); "To His Wife" (Ex Pont., I, 4). 
There is thus a unity even in this variety, though some teachers may miss a favorite 
selection or two in the lighter vein. The text of each selection throughout the book is 
preceded by a clear summary of the contents designed to be of particular help for use in 
sight-translation . 

In the Introduction of forty-three pages the student will find much helpful matter 
admirably presented in chapters on "The Life and Works of Ovid," "The Character- 
istics of his Poetry," "The Augustan Age," "Greek Mythology," "Roman Religion," 
and a brief treatment of "Prosody." The chapter on "The Augustan Age" is one of 
especial merit, and its value for the student will increase as his knowledge of the Augus- 
tan writers broadens. If any criticism is to be given here, it would seem that in a dis- 
cussion which notes the fragmentary Medicamina Faciei, the lost Medea, and devotes 
more than a page to the Amores from which no selection is offered in the text, some 
mention at least of the Ibis might have been made, even if the Halieutica were passed 
over in charity. And since under "Greek Mythology" the equation of Zeus and San- 
skrit dya&s is shown, one might have expected a citation of dya&s pilar to explain 
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Jupiter. The reference to a nominal stem div as if it were a verbal stem (p. xxxvi) 
seems to be an inadvertence, as no such verbal stem exists in Sanskrit. 

In the Commentary the editor's erudition has been kept within proper bounds. 
The notes are judicious, scholarly, yet concise and free from the vexatious devices that 
save time and space for the editor, but squander energy or foster ignorance for the pupil. 
The present-day editor's troubles are multiplied by the multiplication of school gram- 
mars, but Dr. Laing has in the majority of references courageously arrayed his six 
authorities in a row, and the student may take his choice. With such an onus upon the 
editor it is hardly to be wondered at that humi is first merely "on the ground, locative," 
on Met., I, 376; while twenty pages later,' on Met., Ill, 105, six grammars are brought 
in to support the same statement. In many instances the alternative of stating a prin- 
ciple briefly without grammar reference is followed, and only rarely have we such a note 
as Met., Ill, 71, "tergo, dative" — a form of note that unfortunately leads the student to 
think that to name a case is to explain a construction. The sane principle of giving a 
graceful translation even when a "literal" translation has also seemed necessary is hap- 
pily followed throughout. These graceful translations constitute one of the chief merits 
of the Commentary — if one may except "rain-water" (Fast., II, 219), an expression 
more apt to suggest a certain day of the week to many of the high-school pupils, rather 
than Ovid 's poetical substitute for aqua pluvialis. 

The proofreading has been well done. I have noted only a few slips : causa rubo- 
riseram (Trist., Ill, 7, 26) ; a bit of uncertainty in the metrical references — for example, 
on Met., II, 226, or X, 55, where the references are neither topical, as is the regular prac- 
tice, nor to the exact page; again, on Met., I, 292, "scan deerant" should read deerant; 
"clauses of purpose which contains a comparative" (Met., II, 44) is another inadver- 
tence; Demeter (Introd., p. xxxi), Tithonus (id., p. xxxiv), and Aurora (id.) are evi- 
dently unmarked by oversight. It might have been stated earlier that the pages of the 
text are not marred by indicating quantities — a practice of at least doubtful peda- 
gogical value ; and in the notes very naturally only occasional forms are so distinguished. 

Apropos of quantities, not every student will know of the confusion of tongues 
since the error of Marx in his interpretation of Priscian 's rule in the matter of hidden 
quantities, and no grammar at the student's command will quite agree with the quan- 
tities as marked in the Vocabulary. On this point a brief introductory note would have 
been of service, as it would have prevented confusion for the student just fresh from 
some other vocabulary with the hidden quantities less accurately marked. 

The criticisms here given are largely upon minor points, which do not really affect 
the working value of an excellent edition. It may be added that the general attractive- 
ness of the volume is increased by seven half-tones of paintings by Correggio, Burne- 
Jones, and others, with one of Benvenuto Cellini's "Perseus." 

O. F. Long. 
Northwestern University. 



The Essentials of Latin. By Henry Cars. Pearson. New York: American 

Book Co. Pp. 316. $0.90. 

Like most other books of this class which have appeared in the past few years, Mr. 
Pearson 's book is intended to prepare directly for the reading of Cassar. The vocabulary 
and the exercises are throughout based directly upon Caesar, and the lessons include ten 
chapters of the first book of the Gallic War presented in simplified form. The selections 



